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Memorabilia. 


[§ the Library Association Record is a paper 
discussing what has been done in a child- 
ren’s library about Penguins and Pelicans, 
by Mr, R. C. A. Oates. At first it was decided 
to exclude them: the schoolboy should buy 
them for himself. The excellence of the later 
Penguins and Pelicans caused the decision ta 
be rescinded ; they are written by experts and 
contain good book-lists. (‘‘ There is nothing 
like an index and a bibliography td convince 
me of the value of a book.’’) Moreover, the 
writer was informed that an acquaintance 
with the latest Pelican or Penguin was a 
distinct asset to boys presenting themselves 
for scholarships at the universities, and his 
own experience confirmed this. So the 
Penguins and Pelicans have been admitted 
into this library under a_ section-heading 
R.R. which a boyish wit immediately inter- 
preted as “‘ riff-raff.”” They are not to be 
taken home; they must be read in the library. 
There is some reason to think this rule is in- 
me: still it is noted that there has been 
far less picture-gazing in magazines of doubt- 
ful worth since the introduction of these 
sixpennies: and this alone, the librarian con- 
siders, is sufficient justification for giving 
them admittance. 


AN interesting paper in this month’s 

Fortnightly is that on China by the Rev. 
G. F. Allen, who has had three years’ éx- 
perience of life in China under the present 
conditions of war. His account yet once 
again confirms the more or less familiar 
character of the Chinese. Perhaps their un- 
quenchable humour is not as well known as it 
might be. It is mentioned that after the fall 
of Canton the students there in their pain at 
the swift collapse of the city ceased to laugh. 
‘One wondered what was missing, until one 
heard them laughing again, and knew what 
it was.” The refugees (the refugee popula- 


Isles) trudge across country, each with one 
small bandie containing the whole of his 
— possessions, laughing and chafling as 
they go. 

A good deal is said about the way in which 
the Japanese attack upon a China just be- 
ginning to awake to unity, industrialization 
and improvement in the life of the masses, 
has had the effect of quickening and 
strengthening those movements. Yet the 
writer tells us that the country people in the 
villages retain their primitive customs and 
their old qualities of simplicity and courtesy. 
A refugee university from Wuchang has 
been placed in remote country surroundings. 
They had a very bare 
university science department managed to 
produce electricity from an old bus engine 
...?? Yet science had so far penetrated the 
village mind that the elders made request to 
the university to harness the streams from the 
hills and light all the district. China, like 
Britain, the writer avers, is seeking to estab- 
lish a new world order, to which, through her 
traditions of family life she may have a 
unique contribution of her own to make. 
More definitely than the British the Chinese 
idea is said to be Christian. 


N the March number of the Dublin Review 
is a pleasant article on the sixteenth- 
century painter Pieter Brueghel the Elder by 
Mr. W. R. Jeudwine. Brueghel’s work, 
neglected during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, only came to light again 
about forty years ago. A good deal of what 
he has left us is ‘‘ unhappy,’’ ‘‘ tortured ”’ ; 
yet Mr. Jeudwine can characterize him as 
essentially a friendly artist.”” His land- 
scapes—above all, the wonderful ‘ Winter 
Landscape’ which is fully discussed here— 
attest this most clearly, even though their 
general purport is to show the smallness and 
helplessness of man in face of nature. 
Brueghel’s methods as an artist were calcu- 
lated to express and to increase individuality. 
He never, in composing a big picture, used 
models, nor, it would seem, depended on pre- 
liminary sketches. The whole composition 
was complete and exact in his mind. Thereby 
he was saved from subordinating the main 
design to the infinite detail in which Dutch 
and Flemish painters rather hazardously re- 
velled. This writer does not agree that he saw 
things as they were; he would say he trans- 


muted them by his imagination. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PUNCH: HIS ETYMOLOGY. 


HAT does Punch, or Polichinello, mean ? 

Authorities are not agreed, but one 
attempt at least has been made (according to 
the ‘Kneyclopedia Britannica’, 9th edition) 
to connect him with a Greek origin; and poli 
certainly suggests poly-. The question is 
poly- what? 

Perhaps the analogy of Pantaloon and Har- 
lequin offers guidance According to the 
dictionaries, etc., Pantaloon is Pantaleone, 
but it looks as if Greek ought to lie behind this 
Italian; and it happens that Athenaeus has 
a good deal to say about one Pantaleon, a 
famous juggler of antiquity, while the latest 
translator of Athenaeus, Dr. Gulick (Loeb 
edition), does not hesitate to append a foot- 
note to Pantaleon to the effect that he is the 
original of the medieval and modern Panta- 
loon, This is an advance on the dictionaries, 
etc. Similarly Harlequin (Arlecchino) has 
been traced (though not by all authorities) to 
Hercules; both have a club or legno in com- 
mon, and Hercules as a comic character may 
be said to begin even as early as the ‘Alcestis ’ 
of Euripides, where (like Harlequin on one 
occasion) he made a descent aue enfers to 
rescue a lady. 

Pantaloon, then, and Harlequin are ety- 
mologically Greek. Why not Punch (i.e., 
Polichinello) also? Now the first recorded 
appearance of Polichinello on the stage (see 
the new Italian Encyclopaedia and the illus- 
tration) is as a miles gloriosus, a bragging 
captain; this recalls the name given by 
Plautus to his miles gloriosus, which was 
Pyrgopolynices. Take away the prefix 
Pyrgo- and there is left plain Polynices, ety- 
mologically the man of many quarrels, and 
historically the warrior of Theban fame. Poly- 
nices, then, has become Italianized into Poli- 
chinello, and further Anglicized into Punch. 
True, there is a metathesis of letters, nic hav- 
ing become chin; but there is a like meta- 
thesis in Arlecchino-Hercules. 

This purely etymological consideration of 
these three names has nothing to do with the 
theatrical history of the characters repre- 
sented by them and their development in the 
Commedia dell’? Arte; but many authorities 
appear to be satisfied that the Commedia was 


descended from popular Greco-Roman or 
Greco-Italian drama. 


C. W. 


THE DAFFODIL AGAIN. 


(FERARD says in his revised ‘ Herbal’ of 

1633:—‘‘ The yellow English Daffodil] 
groweth almost everywhere through England. 
The yellow Spanish Daffodill doth likewise 
decke up our London Gardens, where they 
encrease infinitely.’’ 

He calls the common wild sort with a single 
flower Pseudonarcissus Anglicus, which seems 
a better description than the Narcissus 
Pseudonarcissus which has been retained in 
spite of protest. The word “ daffodil” is 
well-known to be a corruption of ‘‘ asphodel,” 
appearing in early references as ‘‘Affodill ” 
with the usual slight variations of spelling. 
In a note on ‘(none’ in the Eversley 
edition of Tennyson his son sug that the 
added d comes from ‘ [Fleur] d’asphodéle,” 
but it seems to me more likely that its pur- 
pose was to distinguish the wild flowers from 
the various Asphodels not native with us but 
grown, as Gerard shows, in gardens. A refer- 
ence some seventy years earlier than the 
earliest in the ‘O.E.D.’ appears in the old 
English MS. of recipes in the Royal Library 
of Stockholm printed in Archeologia, xxx.: 

‘* Affodille is a percious gres [precious 
plant].”’ 

The Elizabethans paid high tribute to the 
flower, notably Shakespeare in the ‘ Winter's 
Tale.’ Spenser has the pretty enlarged forms 
of the word but he can hardly be called an 
observer of the right time for it. In the 
‘Shepheard’s Calendar’ for January he 
writes :— 

Whilome thy fresh spring flowred, and after 


ast 
Thy sommer prowde with Daffadillies dight. 


He must rank with Bulwer Lytton, who in 
his late book, ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ had not 
learnt that daffodils do not appear in hay- 
time. 

John Ray wrote his ‘ Catalogus Plantarum 
Angliae,’ wild flowers which he travelled over 
England to discover, in Latin. He added a 
few English remarks only which have escaped 
attention. I was pleased to find him noting 
in 1670 that the daffodil grows “ abun- 
dantly ’’ in Warwickshire. He may have 
seen the very group of them which remained 
in Shakespeare’s memory. 

Herrick and Marvell carry the tribute of 
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raise well into the seventeenth century, and 

den, possibly following Milton in his 
‘Comus’, makes the “sisters of the flood ”’ 
search the mead for various flowers, including 
the ‘‘ fair daffodil’. 

But in the next century, the eighteenth, the 
daffodil seems to have fallen into disrepute, 
not much regarded in gardens, and neglected 

poets. In the ‘ Journals’ of Gilbert White, 
which note the first appearances of plants 
throughout the year, the record extends from 
1768 to 1793. but I find only one reference in 
1792: ‘‘ March 16. Daffodil blows.”’ Po 


- in Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes ’ is scornful about the 


wild flowers. To the question, ‘‘ What is this 
asphodel of Homer ?’’ he replies : 

Why, I believe, if one was to say the truth, 
it was nothing else but that poor yellow flower, 
that grows about our orchards and if so, the 
line [Odyssey xi. 539] might be thus translated 


—the stern Achilles 
Stalked though a mead of daffodiilies. 

I have looked through a volume containing 
the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Gray, Parnell, Col- 
lins, Green, and Warton, and failed to find a 
single daffodil. Shenstone has no reference, nor 
the Countess of Winchilsea, whose notice of 
wild flowers is occasionally unusual, Thom- 
son in his ‘ Spring’ has the jonquil and the 
narcissus with a classical reference, but no 
daffodil. Gray was a botanist, and includes 
in his Letters two catalogues of the appear- 
ance of plants, but again no daffodil. His 
poetry is singularly devoid of flowers. John- 
son has in his ‘ Dictionary’ quite a good 
entry, but is careless in his quotation from 
Spenser: ‘‘Strew me the green ground with 
daffodowndillies’’. Here ‘‘ mn ’’ is his own 
addition. Is it possible that the superfine taste 
of the century preferred to avoid a word which 
was a corruption of ‘‘ asphodel ”’ and was re- 
garded as low? Here is a remark to the 
point. Dryden in his ‘ Aeneid’ has a warn- 
ing about the rendering of amaracus, Book i. 
693 : 


If I should translate it sweet-marjoram, as 
the word signifies, the reader would think I 
had mistaken Virgil: for those village words, 
as I may call them, give us a mean idea cf 
the thing, 

The word was good enough for Shakespeare, 
but he did not remember that. 

The flower appears in Blomeficld’s ‘Natural- 
ist’s Calendar’, founded on observations made 
near Cambridge between 1820 and 1831, and 
deriving a mean date therefrom. This is 
March 12. Francis Darwin edited the 
‘Calendar’ and pointed out in the Preface: 


The Calendar may be respectfully applied to 

test the accuracy of ts. us Shakespeare 
is quite right in making the daffodil come 
before the swallow dares, since the latest 
daffodil flowers on April 4, and the swallow does 
not appear till April 9 at the earliest. 
I pointed out to him, however, what he had 
not realised, the alteration of the Calendar 
in 1752. The eleven days then missed out must 
be added to the actual progress of time after 
that date. So March 12 is really March 23. 

Tennyson, writing in March, 1877, a ‘ Pre- 
fatory Sonnet to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’’, speaks of those 

with a common will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast. 
In the ‘ Princess’ he made Melissa in a 
college gown resemble an ‘‘ April daflodilly ”’, 
and the flower in general belongs to that 
month at its best rather than to March, as 
a visit to Kew Gardens will show. 

Wordsworth takes a leading place in the 
full recognition of the flower in the nine- 
teenth century with his famous lines on the 
daffodils of Ullswater, ‘‘ I wandered lonely as 
a cloud,” the first line standing instead of a 
title. His prefatory note mentions March 
again for the show of ‘“‘ golden heads”’. This 
seems odd in the colder north, where flowers 
generally appear later. But the daffodils I 
have observed ‘‘ beside the lake”’ are in a 
position sheltered from the colder winds, and 
such protection can often be noticed advanc- 
ing flower and tree beyond others close by not 
so happily situated. I should have expected 
to find a pleasant notice of the flower from 
Hartley Coleridge, a neighbour of Words- 
worth’s, if I had not realised that poet’s 
jealous way of regarding the beauties of the 
district as his own property. Doubtless 
Coleridge perceived this foible, and his ‘ Son- 
nets of the Seasons’ include a solitary refer- 
ence on April 1, 1845: 

Alone, amid the wood, the Christmas holly 
Gleams on the bank with streaming rain 


fordone, 
And yet the snowdrop and the daffodils 
Have done their duty to the almanack. 


The daffodils have a short season but, unlike 
‘man, proud man ”’, they do not catch colds. 
I have protested in my Flower Book against 
the foolish poetic convention that our early 
spring flowers are invalidish, always ready to 
droop, and pining for the summer they will 
never gee. 

In her learned book on ‘ The Physick Gar- 
den’ Miss Wheelhouse includes ‘ Arabian 
Medicine’, and says: 
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One of their remedies has quite fallen into 
disuse, the juice of the bulb of the wild daffo- 
dil . . . They used it for baldness, but it had 
been in use among the Greeks probably as a 
narcotic. 

Pliny in his ‘ Natural History’, xxi. 75, 
calls the daffodil the “ herbaceous narcissus ”’ 
and gives its uses: 

This last is injurious to the stomach, and 

hence it is that it acts both as an emetic and 
a purgative. It is harmful also to the sinews 
and produces dull, heavy pains in the head; 
hence it is that it has received its name, from 
narce, and not from the youth Narcissus, 
mentioned in fables. 
The Greek vapxn is ‘‘torpor’ or “‘lethargy’’, 
and indicates a narcotic. Bacon in his ‘ Wis- 
dom of the Ancients’ notes under ‘ Proser- 
pine or Spirit’: 

It is elegantly added, that Proserpine was 

ravished while she gathered Narcissus flowers, 
which have their name from numbedness or 
stupefaction. 
This is the point of the narcissus which 
Sophocles connects with Persephone and her 
mother in the ‘Oedipus at Colonus’, and in 
view of this early reference I see no reason to 
dispute the long-accepted derivation and re- 
gard the word as taken from the Persian, as 
Mr. A. A. Daryush does in Tract xIi. of the 
‘§.P.E.’. I consulted an eminent Persian 
scholar on the subject, and he told me that 
nargess might well be a loan word, as the 
Persian afiun is for opium. Our ances- 
tors took cruder food and indulged in 
harsher remedies than we can manage, but 
already in the eighteenth century the daffodil 
began to disappear as a medicine, and it does 
not figure in Henslow’s book of 1905 on ‘ The 
Uses of British Plants’. Mr. H. C. Long in 
his ‘Plants Poisonous to Live Stock’, 1917, 
quotes the statement that 


On the Continent many poisonings of cattle, 

, and pigs have been recorded, not in- 
requently ending. in death after two or three 
days. he Narcissi are strongly narcotic, 
emetic and purgative, and cause dilated pupils. 


The English form “narciss ”, which is 
fairly early, points to a French origin for the 
word. Those who sell the flowers and those 
who uproot them call them “ daffs’’. Any 
owner of a good show of them in his grounds 
needs pretty strong fences to keep the depre- 
dators out. Lord Baldwin spoke the sad truth 
when in 1925 he unveiled the memorial to 
Hudson, not the widely expanded railway 
contractor whose statue aroused the foam- 
ing wrath of Carlyle, but an admirable 
naturalist : 


There are three classes which need sanctuary . 


more than others—birds, wild flow 
Prime Ministers, 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS, 
V. SILVANUS AND PEREGRINE SPENSER. 
(See ante p. 56.) 


[HAT Mulcaster’s son was named Silvanus 
has long been known to me. I too have 
thought that possibly Spenser was paying a 
tribute to his late headmaster in naming his 
first-born after this little boy who had died 
about seven years earlier, but I have been 
deterred from being decided on the matter be- 
cause there were a few others of that name. 
One case has been pointed out by Mr. B. H. 
NEwpiGaTe (ante p. 120), that of Silvanus 
Scory, son of Silvanus Scory of Wormesley, 
Co. Hereford, prebendary of Hereford, 
1565-1569, buried in his mother’s grave at St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 15 Oct. 1617.  Sil- 
vanus Scory I was the son of John Scory 
(+ 1585), a native of Norfolk, Bishop of 
Rochester, 1551, translated to Chichester 
1552, fled to Wesel 1554, returned 1559, and 
appointed Bishop of Hereford in 1559; he 
died, and was buried, at Whitbourne, 26 
June 1585, his wife Elizabeth, whom he had 
renounced before fleeing the country in 1554, 
but evidently took back, dying at Holywell, 8 
Mar. 1592/3. Silvanus Seory II, grandson 
of the bishop, died a prisoner in the Wood 
Street compter, 22 Apr. 1641. His brother, 
Sir Edmund, matriculated at Balliol College, 
24 Oct. 1595, aged twenty ; he took no degree, 
but was given an Hon. M.A. on the King’s 
visit in 1615; knighted 4 July 1618. Wood 
states that he lived as a hanger-on to gentle 
men. As “‘ E. Sc. Gent. | Duris decus omen,” 
as Malone (‘ Shakespeare’ [1821], ii. 205) 
pointed out, and Mr. Newprearte reminds us, 
he contributed complimentary verses to Dray- 
ton’s ‘ England’s Heroical Epistles’ (1598), 
the motto being an anagram of his name. 
The real proof that he wrote these verses, 
however, comes from the Drayton 1617 folio, 
where the poem is signed “‘ Edmond Scory, 
Knight,’’ the anagram being omitted. 

In addition to Silvanus Scory I being ante 
cedent to Silvanus Spenser, and to Silvanus 
Muleaster, there were two Silvanuses at 
Oxford. (1) Silvanus Griffiths, matric. 


Brasenose College, 3 Apr. 1590, son of 4 
Herefordshire gentleman: B.A. 17 May 1595, 
M.A. 7 July 1600, B.D. June, and D.D., 
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cumulatus, in 1610, Archdeacon of Hereford. 
He had two sons, Robert who followed his 
father into Brasenose, 7 Dec. 1621, aged 
seventeen, B.A. 1624, and Herbert, who mat- 
riculated there also, and on the same day as 
his brother, aged fifteen, but left without a 
degree. (2) Silvanus Penson, who entered 
Christ Church College, Oxford, 30 Oct. 1590, 
seventeen, the son of a clericus also of 
he graduated 4 July 1593, 
M.A. 30 June 1596. It is probable that both 
these acquired their names after Silvanus 
Scory, the prebendary of Hereford. The point 
is that both were so baptized before Silvanus 
Spenser was born. Curiously enough I do 
not find the name in the Venns’ ‘ Matricula- 
tions and Degrees, 1544-1659,’ among Cam- 
bridge students. The name Silvanus was, 
however, in actual use in other families than 
Mulcaster’s. Mulcaster also had a daughter 
named Catherine, baptized at St. Lawrence 
Pountney, 26 Nov. 1573: Spenser had a 
daughter named Catherine. Would Mr. 
Weirty have us draw one conclusion only ? 
Has he made absolutely certain that Malone’s 
suggestion is of no value, and that Silvanus 
and Edmund Scory are only namesakes of 
Edmund and Silvanus Spenser, not in any 
way related ? a 

But Mr. WeLpLy is much more positive 
that Spenser found the name Silvanus in 
Mantuan: ‘‘ He had found the name in Man- 
tuan’s sixth eclogue’ (ante p. 57). Actually 
the name appears in the fifth eclogue, in 
which Silvanus is one of the speakers, and 
there is a passing allusion, in Ecl. iii., 1. 110, 
“© nemorum Sylvane pater.’’ But why only 
in Mantuan? Silvanus was the classical 
name for the god of woods and plantations : 
it was used by Vergil, Ecl. x. 24, Aen, viii. 
600; by Horace, Ep. II. i. 143, Carm. ITI. 
xxix. 23; by Ovid, Metam. xiv. 639; and by 
other classical writers. 

Since I am on this subject I may as well 
point out that the name Peregrine was not 
uncommon at the time when Peregrine Spen- 
ser was born, and that the old idea that he 
was so named because he was born in Ireland 
should be discarded, though of course his 
father’s “‘ exile’? may have had something to 
do with the choice of the name. At Cam- 
bridge alone I find the following all named 
Peregrine: Aldrich, Banckes, Bertie, Bland, 
Browne, Bucke (bis) Doyly, Fairfax, Guev- 
ara, King, More, Newbery, Oulton, Palmer, 
Short, Stroude, Wilson. An analysis of their 
presumed dates of — worked out from 
the dates of matriculation, shows that the 


name was mildly fashionable in the period 
1570-1610, with a slight recurrence of favour 
a generation later. Peregrine Spenser was 
born about 1595 or 1596, in the first fashion- 
able period. 


VI. Epwarp Kirke. 
(See ante ‘p. 74) 


Mr, WELPLY presents an incorrect account 
of the discovery of the existence of Edward 
Kirke. It did not just ‘‘ occur to somebody 
to look in the records of Cambridge Univer- 
sity for a person contemporary with Spenser 
and having these initials.’ Let me quote 
Todd, ‘ Spenser’ (1805), i. xxi. n: 

By the mention of Mystresse Kerkes [in the 
letters of 5 and 16 Oct., 1579], some have been 
led to assign the name of Edward Kerke to the 
old scholiast. Some also have not failed to 
suppose that King might be the name; and, 
that the force of guessing might no further go, 


to imagine even the poet and the commentator 
the same person! . 


By 1821 Malone knew that there was an 
Edward Kirke at Gonville and Caius, from 
information supplied to him by some person 
at that College, on the basis of the mention 
of Mistress Kerke by Spenser himself. 
Kirke’s period at Pembroke Hall was also not 
discovered casually, or out of curiosity. It 
was discovered by C. H. and T. Cooper when 
they were compiling the material for their 
Athene Cantab. (Camb. 1861): they an- 
nounced their discovery in ‘ N. and Q.’ 2 S. 
ix, 42 (21 June 1860). 

Venn’s record of Edward Kirke’s career is 
accessible to all, so too the Cambridge Grace 
Books, the Gabriel Harvey ‘ Letter Book,’ and 
Herford’s edition of ‘The Shepheardes 
Calendar’: Kirke’s will was printed by 
Grosart sixty years ago (‘Spenser,’ iii. 
[1882] cxii): the Sardanapalus, Nine Muses, 
Persephone, and Petrarch parallels (ante p. 
93) have been noted by editors; the affair of 
John Stubbe has been fully treated, though 
Mr. WELPLY does not appear to know Mr. H. 
J. Byrom’s article, ‘ Edmund Spenser’s First 
Printer, Hugh Singleton’ (‘Trans. Bib. 
Soc.,’ xiv. (1933) p. 121); and the value and 
errors, and whether the latter are intentional 
or not, of the Arguments and glosses in ‘ The © 
Shepheardes Calendar,’ have been endlessly 
discussed. 

On the other hand, Mr, WeEtPiy misses 
much in the biography of Kirke. Like Spen- 
ser, Kirke was a recipient of money from the 
Nowell fund, but on one occasion only : 
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To one Sr [Pees Kyrke Bacchelare of arte 
of Gonwell & Caius college in Cambridge the 
xiiijth of maye 1575 . . . xs—(‘ The Spending of 
the Money of Robert Nowell,’ ed. A. B. Grosart, 
pr. ptd. (1877) 188; reading Caius for “ Gaius ”’). 


He omits to mention that the — 
of the living of Risby was the Sir Thomas 
Kitson (1540-1602) whose sister Cath- 
erine married Sir John Spencer of 
Wormleighton (+ 1586), with whose family 
Spenser claimed to be related. Sir Thomas 
was also patron of the living of Lackford, 
which Kirke acquired by dispensation, 21 
Aug. 1587, in addition to the living of Risby. 
It may be of no importance, at all events 
until more is known, but in April 1583 Sir 
Thomas paid ‘‘ For a Shepherds Calender, 
(‘N. and Q.’ 3 S. vii. 509). Lastly, 
Mr. WELPLY gives the date of Kirke’s death 
as ‘‘ between 7 Nov. 1613—when he signed his 
will—and 2 Dec. 1613, when it was admitted 


to probate.’’ But Grosart, again sixty years 
ago, reproduced the inscription on his | 
““ gravestone ”’ : 


Here lyeth the body of Mr Edward Kirke 
Parson | of Risby ‘who departed this life the 
10 daye | of November Anno Domini 1613 ye 
yeare of his age 60. [I have expanded the 
contractions]. 


I do not know whether Grosart had actually 
seen the grave or memorial, but there is in 
the B.M., among the Davy collections of rub- 
bings of brasses in Suffolk, one for Kirke’s 
memorial plate, the reading identical with 
Grosart’s. This rubbing is dated ‘ Risby. 
| No. 5. 1828.” (Add. MS. 32484, f. 220). 
All these items are of major biographical 
importance. 

On the editorial side Mr. Wetrty also 
omits items. To the four parallels he-«sheuld 
have added a fifth, made Saban as long ago 
as 1854, concerning Rosalind, of the fate 
which overtook Stesichorus, who, for reviling 
the fatal beauty of Helen, lost both his eyes 
(cf. the ‘April’ gloss with CCCHA 919-24) 
(N. and Q.’ 1S, x. [9 Sept, 1854], 204). 
Here is a sixth. In ‘ May’ 63-70 Spenser 
comments on the luxurious lives of certain 
bad pastors : 

For when they bene dead, their good is ygoe, 

They sleepen in rest, well as other moe. 

Tho with them wends, what they spent in cost, 

But what they left behind them, is lost. 


In the gloss, E. K. trots out the parallel 
‘* Epitaph of a good olde Erle of Deuonshire.”’ 
The strange thing here is, not that E, K. 
should be able to quote this epitaph, but that 
like Spenser he should misinterpret it, thus 


‘* proving ’’ (doubtless) that E. K. and Spen- 
ser must be one and the same man, 

What then has Mr. Wetpty added to the 
biography of Edward Kirke which could lead 
him to declare that ‘‘ Kirke’s career may be 
more fully traced than has’ been done ”’ (ante 
p. 74)? He has added a guess that Richard 
Kyrke and Jane Attrill, married in October 
1543, at St. Peter’s Cornhill, were the parents 
of Edward Kirke! 

I hope readers will not object to further 
discussion: the writer of the glosses to ‘ The 
Shepheardes Calendar’ is a vital person in 
our literature. ; 

In the letters of 1579-1580 Spenser makes, 
two references to a Mistress Kerke, and two 
to ‘‘ E. K.’’ Mr. Wetpty ignores all four. 

(a) 5 Oct. 1579: I beseech you Continue 
with [your] vsual Writings . .*. You may 
alwayes send them most safely to me by 
Mistress Kerke, and by none other. 

(b) 16 Oct. 1579: Thus much was 
written at Westminster yesternight: but 
comming this morning, beeyng the six- 
teenth of October, to Mystresse Kerkes, to 
haue it deliuered to the Carrier, I receyued 
youre letter, sente me the laste weeke. 

(c) 15 Oct. 1579: Maister EZ, K. hartily 
desireth to be commended vnto your Wor- 
shippe: of whome, what accompte he 
maketh, youre selfe shal] hereafter perceiue, 
by hys pon and dutifull Verses of 
your selfe. 

(d) 9 April 1580: Nowe, my Dreames, 
and Dying Pellicane, being fully finished 
... I take [it] best my Dreames shoulde 
come forth alone, being growen by meanes 
of the Glosse... full as great as my 
Calendar. Therein be some thinges excel- 
lently, and many thinges wittily discoursed 
of EZ. K. [= learnedly discussed by E. K.] 
Mistress Kerke’s was clearly in London, 

while ‘‘ Maister FE, K.,’’ whose good wishes to 
Harvey Spenser included in the letter he 
carried to Mistress Kerke’s to be sent by the 
carrier to Cambridge, was, most people 
would conclude, with or near Spenser at West- 
minster. It is a deduction of the Spenser 
theorists that in quot. (c) Spenser is re- 
ferring to his own Latin verse-letter_of 
farewell, but this is part of the letter of 5 Oct. 
and Spenser did not discover that this hed 
not been sent to Harvey until after he had 
penned the statement that Kirke’s verses 
would be sent “hereafter.” Quite clearly 
then the Latin verses were not those E. K. 
intended to send. 
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Who was this Mistress Kerke? It has 
always been thought that she was related to 
E. K., but that is wishful thinking. It is 
clear, however, that she had something to do 
with, or lived near, the inn from which the 
carrier set out for Cambridge. In 1863 
Keightley suggested (‘ N. and Q.’ 3S. iv. 197) 
that she may have been the proprietress of 
the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate Street, which Hob- 
son, the Cambridge carrier, a generation or so 
later, and whose death was celebrated by Mil- 
ton other poets, used as his London ter- 
minus. At the moment I can neither prove 
nor disprove this conjecture, but in view of 
the following it would seem to me not un- 
reasonable; at all events certain Kirkes lived 
not only in the neighbourhood, but in that 
very street. The will (1567) of Robert Kirke, 
sadler, gives his address as Bishopsgate St. 
(P.C.C. 17 Stonarde). A Richard Kirke occu- 

ied a tenement in Crosby’s Place, in the 
parish of St. Helen within Bishopsgate (Inq. 
p.m., William Bonde, alderman, held at the 
Guildhall, 9 Oct. 1576 |JI.p.m., London, 
1561-77, 199]). The registers of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, also show that several families 
of Kirkes lived, within that parish. 

A Richard Kirke’s family is there recorded ; 
he was an armourer. His children were 
baptized there, Joan on 23 Oct. 1575, Anne 
on 11 Dec. 1576, and Richard on 24 Feb. 
1577/8: Richard Kirke himself was buried 
there, 21 April 1586, and Juliana Kirke, 
widow, on 8 July 1586 (Harl. Soc. Regs., 
xxxi [1904], 1, 1, 2, 255, 255). Further, a 
Katherine Kirke married one William Axon, 
merchant tailor, there, 26 July. 1579. Their 
three children were baptized there, Elizabeth 
on 4 Sept. 1580, Thomas on 8 April 1582, and 
Symon on 10 Aug. 1586: Katherine herself 
was buried there, 7 Aug. 1587 (Ibid. 116, 2, 
3, 4, 255). 

Now Edward Kirke’s will (1613) reveals 
that his sister Joan had married, as her 
second husband (for another son named 
Thomas Cheston is also named), a ‘certain 
George Axham, and that they had three 
children, George, Sarah, and Mary. It is 
therefore not without significance that two 
children of a George Axon, merchant tailor, 
were also baptized at St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate; a son George on 11 July 1588, and a 
daughter Mary on 12 April 1590. I suggest, 
and indeed am prepared to maintain, that 
“Axham ” and ‘Axon ”’ are variants of the 
same name, and that George Axon, merchant 
tailor, was the brother-in-law of Edward 


tunately, is not recorded in these registers, . 
and probably took place elsewhere. The eldest 
daughter, Sarah, must, if this theory be cor- 
rect, have been born before the son, George ; 
he, however, was given precedence in the will 
because he was the heir. Sarah was perhaps 
born in the parish in which her parents were 
married. 

The social circumstances of these Kirkes of 
Bishopsgate St. would be such that a son 
might be sent to St. Anthony’s School, and 
then as sizar to Pembroke Hall, and that he 
might receive a gift of 10s. from the Nowell 
fund: his father, too, might readily be 
described in the admission register of Gon- 
ville and Caius as mediocris fortune. His 
family circumstances were almost exactly 
what one imagines those of Spenser’s own 
family to have been. I admit that this con- 
jecture has to be proved, to be of real value, 
but it will be seen that it is not guesswork. 

In the meantime it is necessary to pay 
more attention to the other members of the 
Kirke family. Kirke’s will is dated 7 Nov. 
1613; he died 10 Nov. 1613; and his will was 
proved 2 Dec. 1613. It mentions the follow- 
ing. Widow, Helen, executrix: nephew, 
Thomas Cheston, son of Kirke’s sister Joan 
Axham: George Axham, my brother-in-law: 
Joan Axham, my sister, his wife: George 
Axham the younger, my nephew: Sara and 
Mary Axham, my nieces: Frances Spicer, 
my sister, late of Sherborne, Dorset, widow : 
Sara, one of ‘the daughters of Frances Spicer : 
another daughter (name omitted) of the said 
Frances, married to one Studbury: Richard 
Buckle, my son-in-law: his heirs (not 
named), wife (not named): George Whiter, 
my son-in-law: Margaret, his wife; George, 
Margaret, and Helen Whiter, their children : 
John Godfrey of Horningheath, Joan, his 
wife; Nicholas Trott, Margaret, his wife: 
Clement Kirk and his wife (not named): 
John Kirke, my godson: Helen Kirk, my 
wife’s goddaughter: Helen Lyng, my ser- 
vant: other servants (not named): Roger 
Frost: William Kirk, my _ kinsman, 
William Kirk, his son: Witnesses—James 
Greene, William Hall, John Falk. Edward 
Kirke bequeathed money amounting to £895 
10s., plus an unstated sum given to servants: 
this exceeds the amount given by Mr. WELPLY. 
To his widow, Helen, he left all his lands, 
houses, tenements, and hereditaments in 
Risby: all these were, after her death, to pass 
to his nephew, Thomas Cheston, and his heirs. 
To his son-in-law, Richard Buckle, he be- 


Kirke, The marriage of the parents, unfor- | queathed ‘‘ my house or tenement” in Bury 
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St. Edmund, known as the King’s Head, near 
the Risby gate. The widow was the residuary 
legatee. 


Doveitas Hamer. 


ILBERT’S SOURCES.—In the previous 
note (ante, p. 200) I have dealt with W. S. 
Gilbert’s borrowings from J. R. Planché. I 
have also recently come upon one other Gil- 
bertian source, which may be worthy of 


record. 

In ‘The Bancrofts’, by Sir Squire and 
Lady Bancroft (Murray, 1909), is quoted a 
portion of a speech by Charles James Mathews 
when sy rage his own health at a banquet 
hte in his honour on Jan. 4, 1870, prior to 

is departure for Australia. 

‘“‘ T venture to assert, and I think I'‘may do 
so without vanity, that a fitter man than my- 
self to propose the health of our guest could 
not be found; for I o> gommmen affirm that 
there is no man so well acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of that gifted individual 
as Iam. I have been on the most intimate 
terms with him from his earliest youth. I 
have shared in all his joys and griefs, and 
am proud to have this opportunity of publicly 
declaring that there is not a man on earth for 
whom I entertain so sincere a regard and 
affection.”’ 

This would appear to be the source of one of 
the Lord Chancellor’s speeches in ‘ Iolanthe ’ 
(quoted by courteous permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, Ltd.) : 


Lord Chancellor. Victory! Victory! Success 
has crowned my efforts, and I may consider 
myself engaged to Phyllis! At first I wouldn’t 
hear of it—it was out of the question. But I 
took heart. .I poimted out to myself that I 
was no stranger to myself; that, in point of 
fact, I had been personally acquainted with 
myself for some years. This had its effect. I 

mitted that [ had watched my professional 
advancement with considerable interest, and I 
handsomely added that [ yielded to no one in 
admiration for my private and _ professional 
virtues. This was a great point gaimed. I then 
endeavoured to work upon my feelings. Conceive 
my joy when [I distinctly perceived a tear 
glistening in my own eye! Eventually, after a 
severe struggle with myself, I reluctantly— 
most reluctantly—consented. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


OME SPENSER PROBLEMS: CORRI- 
GENDA AND ADDENDA.—1. At ante 
p. 56, col. 1, lines 19-20. For ‘‘ John Spen- 
ser’? read the poet’s father. 
2. At ante p. 57, col. 1, line 41. For 
“1680”? read 1580. 


3. At ante p. 58, col. 1, line 38 ‘‘ widow of 
Anthony Dryden.’’ Mr. DrypEn Munpy has 
informed the writer that the authority for 
= marriage is to be found in a Harleian 


4. Ibid, col, 2, lines 15-16. The date “ of 
Anne’s second marriage to (Sir) William 
Kingsmill.’’ The will (P.C.C.. Bakoa, 1) of 
Timothy Clerke, of Middleton Cheney, throws 
light on this. The will was dated 18 Dee, 
1578 and admitted to probate 16 Jan. 1578/9, 
It mentioned the testator’s niece, Mrs. Kings- 
mill; to William Kingsmill was bequeathed 
a gelding, and Sir William Kingsmill was the 
first witness, This marriage must have taken 
place before 18 Dec. 1578. Mentioned also are 
Anthony Walthall and Francis Chambers, 
‘brothers ’’ (presumably brothers-in-law), 
who were the executors. 

5. Ibid. col. 2, lines 17-18. Bridget Raleigh 
was mother, not first wife, of Sir William 
Kingsmill, whose father was also Sir Wil- 
liam the witness of this will. 

See Burke’s ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies ’ (1838). 

6. At ante p. 75, col. 1, line 14. The num- 
ber ‘‘ nineteen ’’ here was incorrectly supplied 
to the writer. Subsequent reference to ‘ Grace 
Book Delta ’ showed that the correct number 
is 115. 

7. At ante p. 94, col. 1, line 25, for 
“* troubles of states ’’ should be read troublers 
of states, 

8. At ante p. 165, col. 2, lines 23, et seq. 
It may be of interest to note that Precentor 
Heritage’s little match-making scheme, for 
which he sought to enlist the aid of Thomas 
Cromwell, was not successful, for Mrs. Mar- 
garet Spenser married the John Audley men- 
tioned in the 1535 ‘ Valuation’ of Henry 
VIII: ‘‘ the demense land late granted to 
Thomas Spencer and now in the hands of John 
Awdeley Esquire’. Audley’s will (P.C.C., 
Dyngeley, 20) was dated 10 Aug. 1538 and 
admitted to probate 5 Sept. 1538. His wife 
Margaret was residuary legatee and execu- 
trix. 

The authority for this marriage also men- 
tions that John Audley was second husband 
of Alianora Percy, widow of Edward Stafford, 
3rd Duke of Buckingham, beheaded in 1521. 
In her will (P.C.C. Thower. 4), dated 24 
June, 1528, and admitted to probate 15 May 
1531, Audley is constituted residuary legatee 
and executor under the style of “ my right 
trusty and well-beloved servaunt John 
Audeley.”’ 


W. H. Wetpty. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


{jAMBORN E REGISTER.—In 1911 Messrs. 
Phillimore and Co. published in vol. xix. 
of the Cornish Parish Register series the 
marriages of Camborne. In their notes they 
say that the 4th volume, which is parchment 
bound and of a size too large to be kept in the 
same safe as the others, contained Banns an 

Marriages 1775-1790. . 

The present rector, who has only been at 
Camborne for a few years, informs me that 
this register is not now amongst the registers 
in his keeping. 

Its unusual size may account for its 
absence. It is possible that it may have been 
deposited in a church, or elsewhere, in a safe 
sufficiently large to contain it. 

Can any of your readers supply any in- 
formation which will lead to its recovery ? 


. H. Taprey-Soper. 


E REV. THOMAS BAYES, F.R.S.— 

Can any reader mention a source of 
biographical information about this man, 
whose celebrated and much-discussed contri- 
bution to the theory of probability was com- 
municated posthumously to the Royal Society 
by Dr. Richard Price in 1763? ss 


UNGARIAN REFUGEES IN FOLKE- 
STONE, c. 1850.—In a letter written’ in 
February 1905 an old resident of Folkestone 
gives the following interesting description of 
a party of refugees in that town: 


The refugees referred to were Hungarian, and 
it is quite true they occupied the site in rear 
of the present Martello Hotel (formerly known 
as the Fleur de lis) and no doubt on the site 
of what is now Leonard Lodge it was about 
55 years ago I suppose I must have been about 
10 years old. They numbered 100 or more and 
were supported by public subscription. They 
were here long enough to pick up our language 
and were most orderly and well behaved. Old 
Mr, John Clark late of Grove House Academy 
in the Dover Road took a deep interest in them 
and used to read to them. It was remarkable 
how quick they succeeded in picking up our 
language. The Officers were very smart and 
most gentlemanly they wore frock coats after 
the pattern of the French School with brass 

ttons and neat french caps with projecting 
og and also wore their Swords. Indeed both 

en and Officers were of a most gentlemanly 
bearing. They became much attached to us 
and we to them—The Officers were accustomed 
to come to my Mothers little ne | for Cigars 
&e near the Harbour—They were I believe the 


remnant of one of the brave Hungarian Regts. 
who after a hard fought battle escaped to our 
country. 

It was a great pleasure to visit their ren- 
dezvous a large barn on the site before men- 
tioned where they would be found in small 
batches amusing themselves with cards and to 
hear their melodious strains in part songs &c 
on a quiet still night in what might then be 
called quiet old Folkestone. Their visit was 
the outcome of a most warm attachment and 
on their departure via France the parting was 
most affecting many of the Officers and Men 
being moved to tears as well as the Townsfolk 
who admired them as brave good men who had 
fought hard for their freedom and liberty. 


I expect that these refugees were survivors 
of the Revolution of 1848 and their sojourn 
in Folkestone may have been a little before 
1850. I should be interested to hear if this 


little band can be identified and if anything 


is known of their final fate. 


Laurance M. 
poe Amersham Road, Chalfont St. Peter, 
uc 


“T\IET-CAKE”’’.—What exactly is this? 

One encounters it now and again in older 
books; thus in ‘The Antiquary,’ Jonathan 
Oldbuck, on Lovel’s first visit to Monkbarns, 
takes from a small closet concealed by 
tapestry in his study ‘‘ two long-stalked. wine- 
glasses with bell mouths . . . and a small 
bottle of what he called rich racy canary, with 
a little bit of diet-cake.’’ Since there was 
only a ‘‘little bit’” it seems to have been 
something choice. This does not suggest a 
comestible for invalids. I do not find the 
word in the Shorter Oxford English Dic- 


tionary. one 


E FOUR SEASONS.—Is there any 

monograph on the use of scenes or figures 
of the Four Seasons in decoration: statuary ; 
mural painting; pictures engraved; em- 
broidery? Where did the idea originate, and 
what are the most common emblems which dis- 
tinguish the four? I suppose that scenes 
depicting agricultural activities proper to the 
several seasons ante-date female figures. From 
what pictures were such prints of the Four 
Seasons taken as used to be seen hung up in 


inns? 
C. E. H. 


UMINOUS EYES.—Looking at a bearded 
young Mormon as he held forth from a 
platform in Hyde Park, I was surprised when 
his eyes appeared to light up from behind 
and to become larger and larger. Alongside 
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‘me was a relative of mine who observed the 
same thing, and so, no doubt, did all others 
in the gathering. 

Can this illusion or phenomenon be ex- 
plained, and was it subject to the conscious 
control of the spellbinder ? 


Freperic Connetr Wuite. 


“THE MOST INFLUENTIAL OF THE 

STUARTS” (c. 1770-1772). — Could 
the above term, which I came across some 
time ago, in a private letter, have been in- 
tended to mean John Stuart, third Earl of 
Bute, at a period so late as 1770-1772? In 
the same connection, there is a reference to 
some favour requested from, and granted by, 
King George ITI. 

Lord Bute, according to some authorities, 
retained the confidence of the King, after their 
official relations had been severed. 

There does not appear to be any record of 
intimate communication between Lord Bute and 
King George since the days when the intensity 
of party feeling made it necessary for them 
to part, yet Bute always retained his loyalty 
for his erstwhile friend, and suffered acutely 
for him in all the misfortunes of his reign. 
See ‘A Prime Minister and His Son . . .’” by 
the Hon. Mrs, E. Stuart Wortley, C.B.E.; p. 
210: London: John Murray, 1925. 

Is it nevertheless possible that, in private 
matters not having any connection at all with 
state affairs, Bute may have had some com- 
munication with King George III, circa 1770- 
1772, through the good offices of a friendly 
intermediary? Can any reader throw light 
upon the facts or upon the probabilities? 


2: 


E FLOWER “TO MAKE COLD 

NYMPHS CHASTE CROWNS.’”’—I am 
interested in the question of the identity of 
the flower in Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest ’ IV. i. 
67, ‘‘to make cold nymphs chaste crowns.” 
Mr. Morton Luce, in his ‘ Tempest ’ volume 
in the Arden Shakespeare series, and Mr. 
Middleton Murry, in his book on Shakespeare, 
both think it unlikely ever to be settled. I 
feel fairly confident that the flower intended 
is the ‘‘ water soldier’’ Stratiotes Aloides. 
May I ask your kind assistance in placing 
my suggestion before competent Shakes- 
pearean judges in addition to the above 
named ? 


F. Ruopes. 


ORDS FOR TIME.—It is well known that 
one of the great difficulties encountered 
by missionaries is the lack in many native 


languages of words in which to translate 
of he essential terms in the religious vou 
lary of Christian nations. Has that difficulty 
ever been found in regard to the conception 
of, and a word for, time? Are there an 
languages which lack a word for time? If 9, 
how has the lack been supplied by Europeans} 
I am reminded that in my youth my clags 
was challenged by a schoolmaster to produce 
a definition of time—nobody, as far as I 1. 
member, ventured to propose one. What is 
the best definition of time so far proposed? 


R. H. E. F. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF LONGEVITY.—Has 
any one compiled, in recent years, a 
bibliography of longevity and related subjects, 
pertaining not so much to cases of individuals 
who happened to live longer than usual, but 
rather to the means employed to that end? 
Cf., e.g., ‘The Nature of Man,’ by Ilia 
Mechnikoy, translated by P. Chalmers Mit- 
chell: New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1903; xvii. 309 pp. The author is perhaps 
better known as Elias Metschnikoff. 


E. F. M. 


ARLBOROUGH’S BAD SPELLING.— 
Who first made it a reproach to Marl 
borough that he was a bad speller? So far 
as I can see—but I confess my reading here 
is not extensive—he did not spell worse, or 
very little worse, than his contemporaries, 
who all seem to have done more or less as they 
liked in the matter. Perhaps the jeer was 
started by some one who had not read many 
seventeenth-century letters in their original 
spelling. 


EPWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU (1713 
1776) (See 2 S. x. 507; 3S. x. 290; xi. 
373: 4S. v. 245, 601; xi. 7).—In the account 
of this erratic gentleman, in John Nichols's 
‘Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century, 
vol. iv., pp. 625-656; (London, 1812), it i 
stated that his son, Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, junior, made, at the Cape of 
Hope, his will dated 25 Nov., 1777, which was 
proved (? at London), 2 Dec. 1778. Has the 
latter document or any abstract of it been 
lished ? 
Q. S. RB. 


MMISSIONS IN NAVY AND ARMY 
AT THE SAME TIME.—Could any one 
quote me instances of officers who held a com- 
mission in the Navy and the Army at the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


game time? I believe there are such in the 
seventeenth century. Was it left to the officer 
to decide in which he would actually serve ? 


M. U. H. R. 


pEPys's PROFITS FROM TANGIER.— 
I have seen it stated that Pepys made 
undue profit on contracts for Tangier. 
Whether or not this is true, what is the evi- 
dence on which the statement is based ? 

S. P. 


LLOPE LOVE-LETTERS. — Anthony 
Trollope, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ relates 
how a bundle of love-letters from his mother 
to his father were, about sixty years after 
their writing, discovered in the house of a 
stranger and sent to him. He characterises 
them as sweet, graceful and well-expressed 
beyond any love-letters to be found in a novel 
of Richardson or Miss Burney—very different 
from the letters written by the girls of the 
time when he was writing, who eschewed grace 
of diction. 
Is it known where these letters are now? 
Have any of them been printed? a 


UAKERS IN IRELAND.—Is there any 
history of the Society of Friends in Ire- 
land? Were any settled there early in their 
development, and what are the most impor- 
tant centres, characters and events which 
distinguish the Quakers in Ireland? ae 


ELLINGTON ON JAMES II.—I have 

read that Wellington once said that he 

had never come across a military writer who 

expressed himself so clearly as did James II 

—or words to that effect. I would ask for 
the reference to that saying. 


SSAULT ON A LANDLORD.—There is 
apparently somewhere a case of a land- 
lord calling for his rent, and meeting with a 
tenant who poured boiling water on his head, 
from whom the landlord—as the law stood— 
could obtain no redress. Could any one tell 
me where to find this case and explain the 

legal position to me? 


“WAR MUST SUPPORT WAR.”—This say- 
j ing has been attributed to Napoleon, and 
it has also heen attributed to Caesar. Which 
attribution is right? and what is the exact 
reference? What are the original words? 


E. 


Replies. 


SCHOOLS ‘‘FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN.” 
(clxxviii. 230). 

At any rate, some schools so advertised 

themselves as late as 1893. In that year’s 
‘ Kelly’s Directory of Devonshire,’ as in the 
1883 issue, Newton College Co. (Limited) 
advertised theirs as a ‘‘ First Grade School 
for Gentlemen’s Sons,’’ with classical and 
modern side. Special terms were from £60. 
But, in this respect, that school stood alone; 
and, from memory, I do not think the distinc- 
tion survived much longer. 

In 1883, however, from which my own life 
dates, Cliff House School, Budleigh Salterton, 
was prolaiming itself as ‘‘A High Class 
School for Sons of the Nobility and Gentry,” 
the terms for boarders being 100 guineas per 
annum. Moreover, Regent’s Park, Heavitree, 
Exeter, was ‘‘ restricted to sons of gentlemen.”’ 

Going back a further ten years, more or less 
(as a missing title-page compels me to say, 
though a clue I cannot follow up, leading to 
the date, comes three paragraphs below), 
we find class distinction rampant, with 
‘*middle class education’? and that of the 
School for the Sons of Gentlemen, Rich- 
mond House, Torquay,’’ which received “a 
limited number of Resident Pupils, Sons of 
Gentlemen exclusively,’?> and Mannamead 
School, Plymouth, of the advantages of which 
the principal, the Rev. Peter Holmes, D.D., 
F.R.A.S., of Magdalen Hall, ‘‘ begs to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry.”’ 

Yet, at that period, one pioneer (with whom 
I conversed several times as a boy in knickers), 
the Rev. John Ingle, made no qualification - 
for entrance at Mount Radford House, Exe- 
ter, where was given ‘‘ Education varying 
with the Pupil’s destination in life—Classi- 
cal or Commercial.’’* The Rev. John Ingle 
was a famous character, a pamphleteer and a — 
Radical of the deepest dye, much to the fore 
in electioneering. A High Churchman, he 
was rector of St. Olave’s, Exeter, and had 
been for nine years head master of Ely. 

As a matter of historical interest, since this 
was the period of the formation of the School 
Boards, maybe it is not amiss to refer to 
Woolfardisworthy College, near Bideford, 


which was established in 1869. The principal, 
the Rev. W. Holderness, was vicar of the 
parish and had been chaplain of H.M.S. 
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Swan, the Thames Church Ship, and H.M. 
Convict Establishments at Portland and 
Dartmoor. He, too, must have been a bit of 
a character, judging by his full-page adver- 
tisement. The pupils, ‘‘ young gentlemen,” 
would be ‘‘ taught that reading makes the full 
man, writing the correct scholar, and speak- 
ing the ready orator. These foundations being 
securely laid, as a bed of concrete under archi- 
tectural works, a goodly superstructure may 
be raised from such subjects as the follow- 
ing.” (A list of fifty-two subjects is given, 
including chemistry, geology, gymnastics, 
surveying, navigation, phrenology, and short- 
hand.) 


Mr. Holderness then puts two lines in heavy 
type, the second centred. These read: 
‘* Monopolies are breaking down. On the Ist 
of September the Civil Service will be open 
to all Competitors.”’ 

He proceeds (and I quote him at some 
ao. because he throws such light on his 
time) : 


The measures adopted by our Rulers tor the 
training of the masses will render hard work 
imperative amongst the upper ten thousand it 
they intend to keep their position in the front 
as leaders of the people. e ability to speak 
and write five modern languages will be a far 
greater power than an indisputable lineage 
from William the Conqueror. 

There will be a special class for, those who 
desire to be taught the arts of extemporaneous 
public speaking, gee lecturing, or 

leading—-powers which will be increasingly 
sent I by the changed and still changing 
aspect of affairs in Church and State. If the 
work be commenced early, almost all might 
be taught to express themselves with fluent 
propriety and self-possession, whether in the 
_ pulpit, or the senate, from the platform, or 
the lecture table. In vain exist great erudition 
and vast stores of knowledge if they cannot 
be made useful to the people, by a facility of 
utterance, a felicity of illustration, and an 
aptitude for teaching, all of which may gener- 
”, o acquired by attention in the morning 
of life. ‘ 

German and’ French will be the conversa- 
tional language, on alternate days; that the 
. advantages of a Continental education may be 
obtained without the disadvantages. 

The Sunday Services at the Parish Church 
of Woolfardisworthy are unequivocally Protes- 
tant, in conformity with the 39 Articles of our 
Church. The ministrations are calculated to 
arrest and hold the attention of the pupils. . . 
. The Vicarage has n enlarged and com- 


pletely repaired. The new school-room, dor- 
mitories, bath, tool and lathe rooms are well 
lighted and ventilated, replete with the con- 
veniences and aids to education demanded by 
modern science... 

Students are desired who are stimulated to 


quentien: by the constant remembrance of these 
ines :— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us~ 
Foot-prints on the sands of time, 
With another heavy-type line, Mr. Holden 
ness closes in characteristic fashion: ‘ Only 
One Table kept, so that the Pupils enjoy the 
same as the Principal.” 


Connetr Wuite. 


(GREEK ACCENTS (clxxx. 135, 191).I 
know of two (or three) learned works which 
dispense with the Greek accents. One is E, W. 
Greenfield’s editio Hellenistica of the New 
Testament, London, 1843, published 
Pickering and printed by C. Whittingham at 
Chiswick. It is in two volumes, of 1,493 
pages in all, numbered consecutively. After 
each verse of the Greek text a number of 
parallel passages, from the Septuagint, from 
the New Testament, and from other Hellen- 
istic writers, are printed, entirely without 
accents. 

The other work is G. W. S. Friedrichsen’s 
‘The Gothic Version of the Gospels: a Study 
of its Style and Textual History,’ Oxford 
University Press, 1926. This was followed in 
1939 by the same author’s similar study of 
‘The Gothic Version of the Epistles,’ also 
printed at the Universitv Press. Both of 
these books contain a great deal of Greek, and 
it is all printed without accents. 

L. R. M. Stracnay. 

Birmingham University. 


E SECRET OF SCOTT’S AUTHOR- 

SHIP OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(clxxx. 12, 101, 140).—To the list of those 
who were “ put into the secret of the Waver- 
ley Novels’ previously to 1826 given at the 
second reference must be added the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews. As early as 
March 1815 the comedian wrote to his wife 
that he was reading a novel by Walter Scott. 
In addition, Mrs, Mathews in her ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews’ relates that at an un- 
specified date prior to September 1815 at a 
dinner-party at the Mathews’s house John 
Ballantyne unthinkingly blurted out “I shall 
soon send you Scott’s new novel! ’’ to the con- 
sternation of Constable and Terry who were 
also present. 

Sr. Vincent 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 
79, 140. 159, 175).—To say that ‘ le mie 
prigioni ’ (My prisons) is a ‘‘ description of 
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ico’s life in the Spielberg’’ is inade- 
oa the very title of the book belies the 
assertion. Not till the fifty-fifth chapter does 
Silvio set out for the Spielberg and already 
he has given us an account of his sufferings in 
the Santa Margherita er at Milan, the 
Piombi at Venice and the prison at San 
Michele di Murano, an island near to Venice. 
He tells us that while he was in the Piombi 
he wrote some cantiche, sketches of tragedies 
and poems on the league of Lombardy and 
Columbus, though he had to resort to strata- 
gems to get writing-paper. How much of 
these compositions escapéd the rigorous and 
repeated scrutiny of the jailers in the Spiel- 
berg does not appear, but both Pellico and his 
fellow-prisoner Maroncelli developed a won- 
derful memory for all that they composed ; in 
this way Pellico’s tragedy ‘ Leontero da Der- 
tona’ came into existence—endless repetition 
and amendment, and committal to paper 
after the release of the author. Nor, 
apparently, is it correct to say that Pellico 
“dictated ‘Le mie prigioni’; in the 
seventh of the chapters that form an appen- 
dix to ‘My Prisons’ he says ‘‘ Scrissi con 
effusione di cuore i primi capitoli delle Mie 
Prigioni ”’ ; the work was then laid aside but 
at the request of Countess Balbo ‘‘ Ripresi la 
penna, né piu la deposi che al fine dell’ 
ultimo capitolo.”’ 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Paignton Club, S. Devon. 

For ‘correction’? I am indebted to Mr. 
CaTaLINI, seeing that it led me to examine 
more closely the translator’s MS. of Pellico’s 
‘My imprisonment.’ While it may be true, 
as he says, that ‘‘ writing was severely pro- 
hibited in the Spielberg,” yet that regulation 
did not stop the practice. In his auto- 
biography Pellico. relates how he corresponded 
in gaol with two fellow-prisoners, named 
Maroncelli and Juliano. Pricking his finger 
with a pin, he wrote in blood, using for a pen 
a piece of sharp-pointed glass, resting his 
paper on a rough table, partly smoothed by 
glass-scraping. He also describes how he 
tamed ants and spiders in his lonely cell for 

Though forcibly prevented from writing his 
Memoirs during incarceration, the book loses 
nothing of fact, sincerity, and value, as a 
record of imprisonment. As Pellico was con- 
fined in several prisons, in turn, the no- 
writing rule may not have been in force in 
= or not as strictly enforced as at Spiel- 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


INETEENTH-CENTURY CALUMNIES. 
(clxxx. 154).—I suggest that the allusion 
in Trollope’s ‘ The Way we live now,’ may be 
to Grenville Murray (1824-1881), journalist 
and novelist, as to me hn the ‘ D.N.B.’ may be 
consulted. 
CLauD 


CE-HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 120, 137, 159, 176 
215).—The ruin of an ice-house, situated 
below and about 220 yards north of Capenoch, 
shows that the site was excavated out of solid 
ground ; the wall-heads on two sides and back 
of house being level with the ground. The 
entrance end of the house faces North and the 
door was 3 ft. 7 ins. high, by 3 ft. wide. The 
bottom of the door was 3 ft. above floor level : 
the earth being at the same level as the 
bottom of the door. There is no indication of 
built gables and it is therefore presumable 
that the roof was hipped on both ends. The 
walls are 2 ft. thick, Duilt with whinstone and 
lime-stone with lime mortar: the fnside of the 
walls was plastered smooth. The inside 
measurement of the house is 26 ft. 9 ins. 
long, by 11 ft. 3 ins. wide: and the height 
11 ft. from floor level to top of wall. 

It is believed that this ice-house was 
utilized till about 1880. The ice was brought 
from a small loch to the South of it about 50 
ft, above and some 600 yards distant.” 

Huen Griapstone. 

Capenoch, Penpont, Dumfriesshire. 

A geometrical drawing of an ice-house exist- 
ing at the time in the grounds at Hampstead 
Hall, near Birmingham, appeared in the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post on April 17, 1936. This 
shows a cicular building 14 ft. 6 inches high 
inside, covered by a-dome 10 ft. in diameter. 
It was, for the most part, underground ; the 
entrance was on the north side about 7 ft. 
from the floor; and there were two doors, one 
a little distance in front of the other to form 
a cut-off from the outside air. It is believed 
to have been built about 1775. 

BensaMIn WALKER. 

Erdington, 

At Wakefield Lodge, Pottersbury, North- 
amptonshire, an ice-house is said to be under 
the lake. 


A. B. ANDERSON. 


UNTING THE MALLARD AT ALL 
SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD (clxxx. 
118, 173).—The first reference to the song 
of the mallard—-still sung at college Gaudies— 
is in a letter of 1632 from Archbishop Abbot, 
According to tradi- 
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tion a mallard was found in a drain when 
the college foundations were laid; and both 
Wood and Hearne allude to the custom by 
which on 14 Jan. the Fellows singing the 
song ‘‘ used to ramble about the College with 
sticks and poles in quest of it.’’ The evidence 
points to the custom having grown up to the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Prof. Burrows had in- 
geniously explained the origin of the myth as 
arising in the discovery of a seal with the 
impression of a griffin ‘‘Gulielmi Malardi 
clerici ’’ in digging a drain eastwards of the 
Warden’s Lodgings, which was then purposely 
identified by some college poet with the tradi- 
tional legend of the discovery of a real mal- 
lard. The bird has come to be the accredited 
emblem of All Souls. Cf. also Baskerville’s, 
Wood’s, and Heber’s accounts of the cere- 
mony, and for full information and discus- 
sion, App. II. to Prof. Burrows’s ‘ The 
Worthies of All Souls.’ The above is taken 
from Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s history of 
All Souls College (1899) ; where, also, will be 
found more concerning the mallard and the 
annual ceremony concerning it, together with 
Baskerville’s and Heber’s accounts thereof. 


- A, R. Baytey. 


ATS: SAWS AND STORIES WANTED 
(clxxx, 118, 177).—Flatman has a pleasant 
little ‘Appeal to Cats in the Business of Love’ 
ending thus: 
Men ride many miles, 
Cats tread many tiles, 
Both hazard their mecks in the fray; 
Only Cats when they fall 
From a house or a wall, 
Keep their feet, mount their tails, and away! 
More of a saw is the mediaval line ‘‘ Catus 
amat piscem, sed non vult tingere plantam’’, 
referred to in ‘ Macbeth’, 1.7.45. 
G. G. L. 


In Pushkine’s fairy tale ‘ Czar Saltane’ 
the narrator is a cat who remarks at the end: 
The czar, with wine too merry, 
Is put to bed. I, too, was there, 
Both mead and beer [ tasted, 
But I—I did not drink too much, , 
Just wetted my moustaches. 


In 1905 the Russian Imperial Printing 
Office published an edition of this story with 
very charming coloured illustrations by Ivan 
Bilibine. In it the cat appears on the cover, 
and also in the banquet scene where, with 
feline impassivity, he regards a drunken man 
(not the Czar) who has collapsed on the floor. 

BensaMIN WALKER. 


Erdington. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I agree with my co-Fellow, Sir Srepuey 
GasELEE, that Mr. Burgess is likely to get 
more saws than he will be able to cope with, 
Nevertheless, I commend the following 
fourteenth-century description :— 

The cat is swift, pliant, and merry i 
and is a right beast in ant 
sleepy . . . and in time of love is hard fighting 
for wives, and one scratcheth and rendereth 
the other grievously with biting and with Claws 
and maketh a rueful noise and a gasteful when 
he proffereth to fight with another. 


Ernest A, Kent, F.3.4, 


THE DOMESTIC USE OF MARBLE 

(clxxx. 154).—The following is quoted 
from a guide to Aldbury Church, Herts., by 
the Rev. H. T. Wood. 

John Duncome, who died in 1728, desired 
that a monument “decent but not costly” 
should be erected against the wall of Aldbur 
church, and directed that the black marble slab 
which formed the top of the table in his Bowl 
ing Green house at Stocks should be used for 


the purpose. His wishes appear to have been 
carried out. 


Berkhamsted. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 88, 157).— 
The following are in continuation of the list 
of surnames derived from estates, villages, 
etc., in Scotland as given at last reference :— 
—— of Dalgarnock, Dumfries- 
shire. 
Dalgety.—Parish of that name in Aberdeen- 
shire. 
Dalgleish.—A tableland, Dumfriesshire. 
Dallas.—Barony of Dallas in Co. Elgin. 
Dalmahoy.—Barony of Dalmahoy, in Mid- 
lothian. 
Dalrymple.—Barony of that name, now & 
parish, Ayrshire. 
Dalyell.—Parish in Lanarkshire. 
Darnley.—Lands of Darnley, Renfrewshire. 
Darsie.—Lands of Darsie, Fifeshire. 
Deloraine.—Lands in Selkirkshire. 
Denholm.—Village of that name, Roxburgh. 
Dennistoun.—Barony of Danzielstoun, Ren- 
frew. 
Dingwall.—Town of Dingwall, Rossshire. 
Dinwoodie.—Lands of that name, Dumfries. , 
Don.—Newtondon, Berwickshire, 
Douglas.—Origin entirely unknown. 
Drysdale.—Parish, Dumfriesshire. 
Duffus.—Lands of Duffus, Co. Elgin. 
Dunbar.—Town of that name, E. Lothian 
Dundas.—Lands of that name, Linlithgow. 
Dunlop.—Parish in Ayrshire. 


P. J. Fynmore. 
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Durie.—Estate of Durie, Fifeshire. 
Edmonstone.—Lands of Edmonstone, in Co. 
Edinburgh. 
Eglesham.—Parish of that name, Renfrew. 
Eglinton.—Lands in Ayrshire. | 
Elgin.—Town in Moray or Elgin. 
Elphinstone.—Lands in Midlothian, 
Erskine—Lands and barony of Erskine in 
Renfrewshire. 
Fairley.—Lands of Fairley, Ayrshire. 
Fenton.—Village of Fenton, E. Lothian. 
Fenwick.—Parish of Fenwick, Ayrshire. 
Fergushill.—Lands of that name, Ayrshire. 
Fife and Fyfe.—County of Fife. 
Fingland.—A burn, in Peebleshire. : 
Flakefield—A place of that name, E. Kil- 
bride. 
Fordyce.—Lands of that name, Banffshire. 
Forfar.—Town of that name. 
Fullarton.—Barony of that name, Ayrshire. 
Galloway.—A district, S.W. Scotland. 
Garthshore—Lands of that name, Dum- 
barton. 
Gavin.—Govan, a parish, on the Clyde. 
Gladstone.—Estate of Gladstones in Teviot- 
dale. 
Glasgow.—City of Glasgow. ; 
Glendonwyn or Glendoning, or Glendinning. 
—Territory anciently known by that 
name, in Eskdale, Liddesdale. 
Guthrie.—Lands of that name, in Co. Angus. 
Halkerston.—Lands in the Mearns. 
Halket.—Lands in Renfrewshire. 
Halyburton.—Lands in Berwickshire. 
Home.—Lands of Home, Berwickshire. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 
(To be continued.) 


PEDIGREES OF HORSES (clxxx. 154).— 

In the London Journal of Sept. 23, 1848, 
there is a paragraph which reads: ‘‘ There 
are horses in Arabia of which written 
genealogies have been kept for more than two 
thousand years.’’ 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


[USUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxxix. 

465 and references there given).—In 
searching the registers of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
mercifully. preserved from the destruction 
that befell the church recently, I came across 
aname which might be added to those already 
mentioned. Among the baptisms of the year 


1773 is recorded that of Elizabeth Tortoise- 
shell Gill, 


Ambrose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


ANCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118, 

176).—A fairly exhaustive paper on tithe 
barns, illustrated by plans and sections, was. 
published in 1901 by the late Francis B. An- 
drews in vol. xxvi. of the T'’ransactions of the 


‘Birmingham Archaeological Society. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


EAUTIFUL YEARS: THOMAS BAKER 
(clxxix. 279, 340; clxxx. 101, 156).— 
I would like to supplement the reference by 
Mr. A. L. Humpureys to my old friend Mr. 
T. H. Baker. There was no fuller edition of 
the ‘Records of the Seasons,’ but in 1911 a 
little supplementary volume was published by 
A. H. Coates at Warminster. The author 
notes that the summer of 1911 was ‘‘ the 
hottest and driest in the memory of man. 
Pastures burnt up.”’ The October of 1884 was. 
the finest he ever remembered; and in 1893 
was ‘‘ the most disastrous year in an agricul- 
tural point of view since the wet and cold 
season of 1879.’’ In 1899 Baker left Mere. 
Down Farm after residing there over forty- 
one years, and retired to Salisbury where he 
continued his observations on rural pheno- 
mena. Thomas Baker (1833-1914), farmer, 
meteorologist, historian and antiquary, was a 
worthy representative of a family which in- 
cluded such famous men as Richard Baker 
the chronicler, the Rev. Thomas Baker the. 
noted mathematician, and Nicholas Baker, 
Bishop of Norwich. 
E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


NESTING- BOXES FOR BIRDS (clxxx. 
118, 174).—I believe the provision of 
artificial nesting places for wild birds, merely 
for the pleasure their presence gives, is much 
older than the time of Waterton—1837—the 
date suggested by Mr. Hucu GrapsTone. 

At the ruined castle of Edzell, in Angus, is 
a highly ornamented garden wall, erected in 
1604, by Sir David Lindsay, Lord Edzell, a 
son of the 9th Earl of Crawford. Amongst 
other heraldic and ornamental features there 
appear, sculptured in relief, the mullets or 
stars, of the Stirling family from whom the 
Glenesk estates passed to the Lindsays. Each 
of the five pointed stars is pierced by a hole 
of about two inches diameter, opening into a 
cavity providing a convenient nesting place 
usually appropriated by starlings and spar- 
rows. Most, if not all, of these spaces being 
occupied annually. 

Dr. W. A. Simpson, rF.s.a., Scot., in a 
paper printed in Proceedings of... the 
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Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. Ixv, gives a 
very full description with many illustrations, 
of this remarkable wall. He makes no doubt 
about it having been the intention of the 
builders to provide accommodation for nest- 
ing birds. 

The ‘‘ fesse chequé’’ of the Lindsays, part 
of the ornamental scheme, is adapted to the 


purpose of a wal] garden, thereby antici-- 


pating another modern idea. These features 
are also described by Sir John Stirling Max- 
well in ‘Shrines and Homes of Scotland,’ 
who writes ‘‘ the centre of each [star] being 
pierced to make nesting places for birds.”’ 


Mansy A. Gipson. 


(THOMAS POWNDER OF IPSWICH 
clxxx. 171).—The brass referred to dated 
1565, described as one of the most beautiful 
in England, is fixed on floor of chancel in 
St. Mary Key Church, Ipswich, and is said 
to be of Flemish design. The church close to 
the docks.at Ipswich was rebuilt in 1448. 
The brass must have escaped the notice of 
W. Dowsing, who visited the church and is 


reported to have broken six pictures and | 


erased many inscriptions. 

Pownder was probably one of the many 
successful East Anglian merchants of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century. 

This church also contains another celebrated 
brass tablet dated 1551, erected above the 
cellar tomb of Henry Tooley, the wealthy and 
charitable merchant after whom Great Tooley 
Street, London, takes its name. 

No doubt the Curator at Ipswich Museum 
would be able to furnish the particulars asked 
for concerning Pownder family. Reference 
is made to the tablet by Dr. J. E. Taylor, 
Curator of Ipswich Museum, in his work on 


‘ Ancient Ipswich’ published 1888. 
F, BrapBury. 


LK-LORE: MORNING DREAMS (elxxx. 

63, 139).—Your correspondent’s record 
ig of an idea the reverse of one apparently 
held by Vergil, Aeneid, vi. 893ff. Aeneas 
is made to return from the underworld by the 
gate of false dreams, and I have met with the 
explanation that this was necessary, since he 
returned after midnight, when the gate of 
true dreams was closed. Obviously this in- 
volves a suggestion that a return from the 
underworld was a false dream, which some 
critics think the poet’s intention—explained 
as a doubt of immortality, or as a denial that 
a live man could really visit the abode of the 
dead and return. It may be taken as one of 


those imperfections that Vergil would hay 
eliminated had he lived to put the final . 
touches on a work he certainly regarded a 
unfinished. Surely, whether the symbolism 
may be regarded as satisfactory or unsatis 
factory, Vergil is not likely to have made the 
mistake about the time even in a draft, and 
Aeneas must be returning in the morning 
This, however, must not be taken as a denial 
of the opposite idea, since the superstitions 
about dreams, even to-day, are complicated: 
as the belief that dreams go by contraries, but 
that thrice-repeated dreams are likely to be 
true, and that it is well to eat before relating 
an unpleasant dream, so it will not come true! 
National and local ideas and even individual 
ideas differ widely, and it is my impression 
that even Fraser has not treated the dream 
as thoroughly as could have been desired, I 
never myself met with any modern belief 
that the time of a dream affected its signifi. 
cance, I mean among my own acquaintances, 


T. 0. M. 


[HE BAYONET (clxxviii. 426).—The news 

bulletins during the present emergency 
have settled this query and shown that the 
bayonet, far from being out of date, is as 
efficacious as ever. In Cyrenaica, as well as 
in Albania, the Italians have wilted before it. 
Not that their terror has exceeded that of all 
average Germans who, in World War No. 1, 
suddenly seeing themselves about to be ‘‘given 
the works,’’ forgot instanter to be Nitzchean 
and squealed for mercy, most often on their 
knees. 

Frepertc ConNett WHITE. 


OLISH EXILES (clxxx.  153).—In 

August, 1939, while in the churchyard of 

Wolborough (St. Mary the Virgin), Devon, 
I noted this inscription on a gravestone: 

In Loving Memory of our dear Sister, Rosa 

von Szmidecka, who died 16th November, 1909, 

aged 68 years. 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


SE OF LATIN IN CONVERSATION 
(clxxx. 28).—While visiting Klopstock in 
Hamburg (June, 1800), Campbell was forced ° 
to carry on conversation in Latin. “ With 


that language,”’ he noted, ‘‘ I made my way 
tolerably well among the French and Germans, 
and still better when I fell in with Hun 
garians.” (See William Beattie’s ‘ Life and 
Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ i, 279.) 
Cuartes Durty. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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ADEGUND (clxxx. 172).—This is from 
R Old German Radagundis, a compound of 
radi, counsel, and gundi, which is only found 
as an element in personal names, but is 
probably allied to O, Ger. chunt- (Old English 
euth-), famous. 

E. G. W. 


The second element of this name certainly 
means “‘ fight, battle, war,’’ and is seen in 
the (French) word gonfanon battle-flag 
and (probably) in the last part of the name 
Edith (Old English Eadgyth). The Old 6 
German (Frankish) gund is cognato with Old 
English gip (gyp), the Old English for 
“hbattleflag’’? being gipfana. The Indoger- 
manic root from which gund is derived is seen 
in the Greek name Bellerophon (‘‘ murderer 
of Beller ’’), possibly also in the -fen- of Latin 
defendo, from which comes English defend. 

he first element is generally taken to be 
cognate with modern German Jat ‘‘ counsel,”’ 
and modern English read, riddle. This is all 
very well if the vowel a in the first syllable 
oF Medegund was long; but, if it was short, 
the word represented may be Old High Ger- 
man (h)rad, Old English (h)red *‘‘ quick, 
agile, clever.’’ Even a short a, however, 
might derive from a greatly weakened grade 
of the ancestor of the long vowel seen in the 
modern German [at ‘‘ counsel,’ raten ‘‘ to 
counsel, advise.’? Thus the meaning of Rade- 
gund is either ‘‘ battle-counsel,’’ or ‘‘ quick in 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

The following note occurs in ‘ Histoire de 
Sainte Radégonde ’’ by Edouard de Fleury :— 

Le nom de Ste Radegonde signifie prudente, 
circonspecte. Son orthographe francique était 
probablement Rdad-Chundu. serait en 
allemand moderne Ratkunde. 
This note is quoted by Brittain in his book 
on the Saint. 

Wis 


PE, DRYDEN, THROCKMORTON 
(clxxx. 182).—Clement Throckmorton was 
of Haseley, Warwickshire, not Oxfordshire. 


B. H. N. 


“QORGETTORY ” (clxxx. 119, 177).— 

This word, antithesis of memory, was 
in use thirty-five years ago, and was quoted to 
me in a letter from my brother, residing in 
‘Idaho, U.S.A., but whether he invented it 
I cannot now say. It is the kind of contrast- 
word he would think of. 

Wa. Jacoarp. 


((OVENTRY RIBBONS (clxxix. 260).—I 
was greatly interested in the paragraph 
at the reference. I have a few specimens 
myself, one of which, 1801, is much older than 
the date mentioned by correspondent. 

1. Peace, 1801 (dove with olive leaf), (repe- 
tition of 10). . 

2. 1902. King Edward VII crowned: 
crown and spray. Made, I believe, by James 
Hayward on his model loom, said to be the 
smallest working loom in the world. 

5. Types of faces.—Date unknown. 

4. Brace elastic, also, I think, made by 
James Hayward, about 1900. 

James Hayward, of Kingswood, Wotton- 
under-Edge, was the inventor of an improve- 
ment to the ribbon-weaving loom which, not 
being patented, was afterwards adopted by all 
weavers. The loom—of which I have a photo- 
graph—is, I think, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. ° 

H. J. BR. 


{‘HAUVCER IN FICTION (clxxx. 134, 178). 
—Some years ago, in a Cheshire public 
market town (Sale) library, I ran across a 
book called the ‘Golden Quill’ written by 
one Basil Desmond in 1926—a story around 
old London Bridge in a.p. 1382, in which 
Chaucer figures in two chapters. This was 
before he took over the Petty Customs in 
Billingsgate. I saw the book recently in a 


Croydon Library. 
Geo. Prerctvat-Kaye. 


THE BAGPIPE (clxxvii. 27).—The in- 
formation required should be found in 
‘The Story of the Bagpipe,’ by W. H. Grat- 
tan Flood. 
FrEDERIC Connett WHITE. 


PPY-HEADS (clxxviii. 44; clxxx. 139). 

—The sweetness of poppy-seed explains 
what had long puzzled me, the disappearance 
of a quantity that I had left on a saucer in 
my study window. Mice! Hisernicvs. 


QUSSEX AND THE ‘FIFTEEN (clxxx. 
100).—Alexander Hay was the (absentee) 

Vicar of Wisborough Green from April 1, 

1785, until about 1807. Jounsron. 


EFERENCE WANTED (clxxix. 86; clxxx. 
143).—The passage in which Stevenson des- 
cribes himself as “ playing the sedulous ape’ 
is quoted in Graham Balfour’s ‘Life of 
Stevenson’ i. 102. It appeared originally in 
* Memories and Portraits (A College Magazine) 


. 122 
Lawrence PHItuirs. 


Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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~The Library. : 


Beowulf. Translated into Alliterative Verse 
with a Critical Introduction by Charles W. 
Kennedy. (Oxford University Press.) 


PLEASANTLY written introduction 

whets the reader’s appetite for the trans- 
lation. Both should receive a welcome from 
those who are not likely to make any study 
of ‘ Beowulf ’ in the original or to busy them- 
selves with any of the great number of works 
which treat of it. Professor Kennedy sides 
with the scholars who maintain the unity of 
the poem, and hold that the Christian element 
is integral to it—a view which, in spite of 
some clever reasoning in opposition, has still, 
we think, the best of it. The pagan elements 
in ‘ Beowulf’ and the derivation of these 
from continental folk-tales receive, of course, 
due recognition. The writer of ‘ Beowulf ’ 
was a poet—even a great poet; and the fact 
surely involved a certain inward freedom to 
deal with whatever material attracted him. 
In view of this the painstaking criticism 
which would separate out this element from 
that, and postulate more than one author, 
appears rather obtuse. The skill and the in- 
spiration of the poet, as well as the points of 


connection in his work with old legends, old’ 


customs and old standards of heroism, are 
carefully discussed ; nor is the reader suffered 
to miss the passages of dramatic, pathetic 
and tragic force, nor yet the traces of actual 
history. All this ground has been well covered 
before, yet the treatment here has the note of 
fresh and firsthand appreciation which is 
always worth giving ear to. One point was to 
us new—concerned with the ‘always interest- 
ing question how far Virgil was known to and 
ieineneed the poets and scholars of the days 
of Bede. Virgil, it will be remembered, was 
hardly regarded as a mere pagan in the early 
Middle Ages; in fact the feeling for him may 
well have made easier and more kindly the 
feeling towards the non-Christian world in 
general. To several parallels between 
‘ Beowulf’ and the ‘ Aeneid’ Professor Ken- 
nedy adds three allusions which may go back 
to a passage, ll. 479-571, in the Seventh 
Aeneid. They occur in the fine description of 
Grendel’s mere: The hart pursued by hounds 
(‘‘ Cervus erat forma praestanti et cornibus 
ingens. . .’’); the waves rising to the sky 


.. sese tollit mare, et- altius 
Erigit, inde imo consurgit ad aethem 
fundo ’’); and the gloomy mountain torrenp 
in the ‘‘ Ampsancti valles.’’ Professor Kens 
nedy suggests that perhaps not long before he 
came to describing Grendel’s mere the post 
had been reading the Seventh Aeneid and 
had the lines fresh in memory: we should 
have suggested perhaps he knew them 
heart, being inclined to believe that in that 
old time a great deal more poetry was knows 
by heart than is the case in the present bookes 
ridden days. 

In his note on the Beowulf MS., which go 
nearly perished in the flames at Ashburnham 
House in 1731, and which a Danish scholag 
in 1787 had the enterprise to have twice 
transcribed for him, Professor Kennedy dogs 
not remark that we have here one, and one of 
the chief, of the many debts we owe to the 
eighteenth century. A conspectus of this ims 
to modern estimation 
of it—might be a useful work for which a good 
initial basis would be found in the new Cam 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature. 

The important thing, however, is the trans 
lation. On the whole, we should recommend 
it as giving a good idea of the versification and 
the movement of the poem. The alliteration, 
on which the translator reasonably, inevit 
ably, lays stress is skilfully managed. Nevers 
theless, we feel that his attention to it—it 
being no longer natural, so to say, to am 
a poet—has probably hampered him, 
and caused him in some measure to miss, what 
he might otherwise have attained, the fore 
as pure poetry of the original. But keeping 
the alliteration was no doubt more instructive 
for the student, and also perhaps gives @ 
better general idea of what ‘ Beowulf’ 
sounded like in the ears of those who first 
heard it. Our little objection to it is rather 
a compliment implying, what one could cer 
tainly not imply of every translator, that, 
unhampered, Professor Kennedy might not 
have found the strange, many sided, poetry of 
‘ Beowulf ’ beyond his reach. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 189 col. 2 signature to first replyy 
for “R. B. Hebble” read R. B. Hepple. i 


Notice 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 


take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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